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the Koran in the past and present, over a large portion of the 
human race, we find it in the simplicity of the categorical im- 
perative, the justice displayed in the details of the law, and the 
despotic character of the religion. 

God is all powerful to punish or reward, and demands abso- 
lute obedience, and reverent worship. Worship is an act of 
virtue, and the details of Mohammedan worship are such as to 
strengthen the impression of its simplicity, and to exalt it in 
character. Change of religion is punishable by death, but the 
faithful believer has the sure promise of everlasting bliss, in 
the gardens, beneath whose shades the rivers flow forever. 

Allah Akbar, God is Great. Islam, We must submit to Him. 

Mary Mills Patrick. 

Constantinople, Turkey. 



FACTORS IN THE EFFICIENCY OF RELIGIOUS 

BELIEF. 

For many at the present time their belief in the traditional 
theology is being more or less completely dissolved, but as yet 
it is by no means clear what form of creed is to take the place 
of that which is being dissolved, nor indeed whether any new 
form of creed is able to take the place of the old with anything 
like the same efficiency. And it thus becomes a matter of very 
practical importance to inquire in what the efficiency of the tra- 
ditional creed consisted, and what means a creed which con- 
forms to the conditions of modern thought can employ to make 
itself effective as a moral force. 

In the traditional creed two really heterogeneous factors 
were combined in a very intimate way. On the one hand the 
creed expressed a great religious or ethical conception — that 
of a suffering saviour-God. Such a conception appealed direct- 
ly to faith : it was a gospel of salvation, that told of a divine 
love and pity greater than it was possible to hope for, and sum- 
moned men to strive with all their energies to be worthy of their 
God. Such a gospel was worth believing : it was a true object 
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of faith; and its moral grandeur was a legitimate motive for 
faith. — On the other hand the traditional creed set forth certain 
miraculous or supernatural facts which guaranteed the reality 
of its ethical conception : the conception was shown to be real- 
ized in a system of supernatural but historical events. Thus the 
conception was not merely impressive and cogent in itself, but 
had a foothold in the common actuality of history. It was not 
merely a great idea. It was also a thing that had happened, 
and the facts about its happening could be told and known. 

In this peculiar combination of a great spiritual content or 
idea with a quasi-physical knowledge or belief of its reality, 
lay the power of the traditional creed. The doctrines of the 
creed made a powerful religious appeal to those in whom a gen- 
uine faith demanded an adequate object; and, again, the super- 
natural history was there as an incontrovertible fact for those 
who did not have it in them to ask for any higher assurance. 
To those who responded to the appeal of the creed it was su- 
premely worth believing, and even by those who were indiffer- 
ent to its truth and averse to meeting its claims it could not be 
lightly denied or set aside. The average believer, however, 
belonged to neither of these two classes exclusively, but rather 
united in himself the characteristics of both and alternated be- 
tween the two states of mind. And in his case, therefore, the 
factors which gave the creed its double power cooperated with 
a subtle effectiveness. When his faith was vivid the super- 
natural history was illumined with a marvelous and profound 
significance. When his faith was weak, and the spiritual con- 
tent embodied in or connected with the supernatural facts failed 
to work upon his spirit, still the facts themselves were there to 
testify the presence and the claims, not to be evaded, of a divine 
might and purpose. Thus even when faith was weak, and the 
spiritual content of the creed was no longer apprehended in its 
spiritual truth, there remained a belief — lower in kind certainly, 
but still positive and constraining — in the reality of what the 
creed asserted. 

It may be objected that this lower belief, which only gave an 
external and constrained assent to truths not really appre- 
hended as such, is in no sense faith, and has no real connection 
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with true faith at all. The objection is partially, but only par- 
tially, valid. In the first place, it assumes a sharp division be- 
tween true faith and this lower belief, a division which does not 
really exist. The two extremes are linked by many interme- 
diate phases of belief in which the characters of both are 
blended with varying intensity. Nay, what we should other- 
wise call the lower kind of belief may be present in great 
strength but so transfused with spiritual meaning that it 
belongs indivisibly to the contents of faith itself. What is true 
in the objection is this, that the two factors in the creed repre- 
sented by the two kinds of belief were in reality heterogeneous : 
what the objection overlooks is the fact that they were not then 
felt to be heterogeneous. Only when one of the factors was 
singled out for separate investigation could the difference of 
kind between them be fully appreciated. And this separation 
was not decisively effected until the historical science of this 
century began to investigate the actualities of Christian history 
for their own sake and independently of dogmatic preconcep- 
tions. But when once this purely historical standpoint was 
established, the difference in kind between historical conclu- 
sions and religious convictions could not fail to assert itself. 
The two factors in the creed are heterogeneous, and as soon as 
the difference in kind between them is pressed they fall 
completely apart. Consider, for instance, the Christian's belief 
in the resurrection of Christ. The essence of this belief on its 
religious side is the conviction that the personality of Christ 
has a spiritual value which constrains us to think of it as eter- 
nal. A universe in which it passed away and lesser things re- 
mained would for the Christian be irrational. Now this con- 
viction can as little be proved by any ghostlike appearances of 
Christ after his death as it can be refuted by their absence. If 
such appearances counted for anything in themselves, they 
would be as important in the case of any other man of whom 
they have been asserted. But the difference between the belief 
of the Christian and the credulity of the spiritualist is ultimate 
and complete. The truth is that the Christian's religious convic- 
tion about Christ craves for some visible sign and confirmation 
of its truth, and the resurrection seems to faith to be such a sign. 
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The error lies in turning a symbol which only faith can appre- 
hend into the very premise by which the faith itself is proved. 
Whereas the connection between the faith and its symbol is 
aesthetic rather than logical. Thus when the symbol begins to 
be used as a logical premise we may be sure that faith has lost 
its intrinsic certainty, and is seeking to quiet itself with some 
outward and inferior guarantee. Or consider, again, the belief 
in the miraculous birth of Christ. The absence of any strictly 
logical relation between the supernatural event and the relig- 
ious doctrine which is connected with it is here more patent 
than ever. That Christ was born into the world in a preter- 
natural way is in itself no proof at all that he was an incarnation 
of the deity; although, of course, to one already convinced of 
his divinity the miraculous birth has a certain fitness as a sym- 
bol. In short, spiritual realities that appeal to faith on 
the one hand, and, on the other, more or less historical 
events that can be debated by the historian, belong to 
different orders. And the belief which attaches to the 
one is different in kind from that which attaches to the other. 
But then, as I have said above, we must remember that 
it is only within quite modern times that this difference has 
been fully and truly appreciated. The two factors that entered 
into the traditional religion were always in themselves hetero- 
geneous, but they were not always felt to be heterogeneous, be- 
cause the nature of the distinction between them was little, if at 
all, apprehended. In fact for many even now the distinction 
does not exist any more than it did then. Therefore, as I said, 
we cannot assume that sharp division between a higher and a 
lower kind of belief which is implied in the above objection. 

And, in the second place, the objection fails to take account 
of the service which the lower kind of belief could render to 
faith, not indeed by virtue of any intrinsic quality, but, so to 
speak, as a locum tenens. It is no easy thing to sustain true 
faith continuously at its full intensity. And in the intervals 
when faith weakened and declined, it was a great gain that a 
strong persuasion of the reality of the objects of faith should 
remain, even though the persuasion was produced in a more 
or less external way. This persuasion kept open the place 
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which faith had formerly held and which, if revived, it would 
hold again. It kept the mind accessible to the influences by which 
faith could be revived. It made the Christian whose faith had 
grown weak attribute his lack of faith to himself as a fault, 
because he did not doubt that the objects of faith were there to 
be apprehended, although he could no longer feel their reality 
and truth for himself. Whereas, if he had had no independent 
persuasion of the entire reality of the objects of faith, the de- 
cline of his faith would have carried with it (as happens with 
the faith of so many now) an inevitable doubt or disbelief of 
their very existence. 

Thus the traditional creed, with its combination of a spiritual 
content and a supernatural history, possessed a subtle adapta- 
tion to the needs of the ordinary religious man, and conse- 
quently a great effectiveness as a moral force. On the other 
hand, the whole virtue of the combination that gave it its effi- 
ciency depended upon this, that the supernatural history was 
accepted without question or dispute. And it is just in this 
respect that the situation has nowadays become wholly altered. 
The point of the whole matter is that the supernatural facts 
embodied in the creed do not need to be disproved to lose their 
peculiar value : this value is already lost if they can reasonably 
be doubted. Their peculiar function is gone from the moment 
that they appear to be doubtful. For they are then powerless 
to check the process of faith's decline, and even infect with 
their own uncertainty a faith, which, strong in itself, is only 
weakened by its union with facts that have ceased to be cer- 
tain and yet must be believed with as much assurance as before. 

That the situation is thus wholly altered is a consideration 
which the ordinary apologist completely fails to understand 
or allow for. He persists in laboring his worn-out proofs of 
the actual occurrence of a bodily resurrection of Christ without 
ever realizing that the very fact that such proofs are needed is 
fatal. What he needs to prove in this laborious way has ob- 
viously ceased to be a genuine conviction of faith or even a 
useful support for it, and has rather become a burden which 
faith has to carry to the danger of its own good health and 
vigor. For many minds to-day the mere miraculousness of 
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the resurrection is enough to make it, ipso facto, for ever in- 
capable of any strictly historical proof. Indeed the scientific 
proof of a miracle is a contradiction in terms. But even if we 
suppose that a historical proof is possible, and can be made out 
with a considerable degree of plausibility, still the fact remains 
that the proof is so open to dispute, that any conclusion at- 
tained by it is of little or no use as a guarantee of faith. The 
stories of the bodily appearances of Christ after his death that 
are given in the gospels are full of discrepancies of greater or 
less importance. Who, for instance, would be willing to give 
implicit credence to facts, about which it was impossible or 
difficult to determine, owing to a direct conflict of evidence, 
whether they happened here or sixty miles away? And even 
when we pass to the much more valuable evidence afforded by 
St. Paul's epistles, we are beset with difficulties of interpreta- 
tion which render any conclusion as to the nature of Christ's 
appearances to his disciples extremely uncertain. In these cir- 
cumstances it becomes sufficiently evident that, whatever value 
the physical miracle of the resurrection may have as a symbol 
for faith, it certainly ceases to have the value of an ascertained 
and indisputable fact of history. And a miracle which has not 
this latter value can hardly serve as a guarantee of faith, how- 
ever apt it may be as a symbolical expression of faith's content 
and purport. 

Such, then, is the situation which the religious thinker of our 
own day, whether theologian or preacher, has to face. And it 
is a situation which is grave enough. The difficulty of sus- 
taining an assured and vigorous faith is certainly not less now 
than it was before. And it is a very considerable aggravation 
of the difficulty that the support, external indeed but powerful, 
which was given to faith by the unquestioning acceptance of 
the supernatural facts set forth in the creed, is no longer avail- 
able for those who appreciate the present position of scientific 
thought. It may, however, be said, and said with truth, that 
for those who appreciate the scientific position the discarding 
of these external supports of faith is a relief, and so far an 
advantage to their faith itself. For unless their faith could 
become independent of such supports, it would share their de- 
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struction. But then we must remember that religion, like mor- 
ality, is a thing for the plain man, and that the number of re- 
ligious people who are troubled by scientific questionings and 
doubts is comparatively small. To the great majority of re- 
ligious people it brings no relief at all to be able to dispense 
with miracles, while the loss which they suffer by having to 
surrender their belief in the supernatural facts set forth in the 
creed is very sensible and may even be disastrous. For they 
have not learned to distinguish between the two diverse factors 
which are combined in the traditional religion, and the destruc- 
tion of the one seems to them to involve the destruction of the 
other. Thus the religious needs, on the one hand of the plain 
man, on the other of the man who understands and accepts the 
scientific point of view, seem to be directly opposed. Nor is it 
possible to escape the practical dilemma by presenting religious 
truth in a double form, esoteric and exoteric. For, in the first 
place, the boundary line between the two classes of religious 
people concerned is becoming increasingly vague, and, in the 
second place, the preacher, just in proportion as he is intellect- 
ually competent,* is almost certain to share to a considerable 
extent the scientific attitude to history, and therefore cannot 
adopt any frankly exoteric mode of presenting miraculous facts 
without insincerity, f 

Thus a great responsibility is thrown upon the thoughtful 
and competent preacher. He cannot appeal to the supernatural 
events set forth in the creed as if they were unquestionable 
facts of history. Ajnd yet he must not fail to present religion 
as a reality in human life, a reality which the plain man can 
appreciate. His problem is to find some means of appealing 
to the plain man's sense of reality, which shall not involve the 
acceptance of the orthodox tradition of supernaturalism. Now 

♦Of course for those who have no doubts there is also no practical 
problem. 

fThe predicament of the preacher who feels it necessary to state doubts 
and refute them is unfortunate indeed. For he thus awakens doubt and 
alarm in the minds of those who were previously secure, without producing 
any conviction in the minds of those who are more thorough-going and 
consistent than himself, while it is as likely as not that he will fail to 
satisfy the waverers to whom he specially appeals. 
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it must, I think, be admitted, that such an appeal is possible 
only in the medium of history. Even though a moral or re- 
ligious conception can be proved on abstract grounds, still it 
is thoroughly convincing only when we see it operative in life, 
i. e., in history. In practical matters like morality and religion 
abstract reasoning is not by itself enough for most men : what 
moves us most is sympathy with others. The truth of a moral 
or religious conception comes home to us with a far more con- 
vincing force when we see how it moulded the life of a great 
spiritual hero or saint. For we see then all that its truth means 
for us. We see that it raises those who accept it to a higher 
plane of life. 

Is there, then, a means of appealing to a reality of faith in 
history other than its embodiment in a fixed number of super- 
natural events? Yes. Surely faith has a historical reality of 
a far more intrinsic kind, a reality to which we can appeal with- 
out any of that hesitancy and looking backward that mars 
every thoughtful appeal to a questioned supernaturalism. 
There is the reality which faith had for those who lived by it, 
that reality of faith which is there for us to see in the lives of 
its prophets, its heroes, its martyrs, its saints. To this reality 
of faith the preacher can appeal without hesitation and without 
the fear of rousing contradiction. For he no longer stakes his 
case on a few doubtful and questioned supernatural events, but 
on the existence and import of a great spiritual force in the 
history of the race. Let historical research make what it will 
of every individual fact of history, it cannot deny or question 
this reality: it cannot blot out the actuality of Christian re- 
ligion. 

Let it be remembered that it is not a question of proving the 
truth of religion. The power of religion in history is not 
strictly a proof of the truth of religion any more than the oc- 
currence of supernatural events is a proof of it. B'oth the one 
and the other are verifications rather than proofs, though there 
is all the difference in the world between them as verifications, 
the one intrinsic and established by history itself, the other ex- 
ternal at the best and contradicting from the very outset the 
fundamental assumptions of historical science. But in any case 
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the proof of the truth of religion lies, strictly speaking, neither 
in the one nor in the other, for both really presuppose its truth. 
The truth of religion can be found only in the content of re- 
ligious conceptions themselves. And that appeal to history for 
which I am now contending is an appeal to it, not as proving 
the truth of a belief which has no evidence in itself, but as 
helping to strengthen our grasp of a truth which we too faintly 
hold. The appeal to history seeks to combat not so much 
doubts of the intellect as faintness of the imagination and the 
will.* Its foe is not any active disbelief which asserts religious 
conceptions to be unworthy, but a spiritual inability that would 
fain believe if it could, but can give no substance to the things 
of faith, things hoped for and unseen. And my contention is 
that this spiritual need must be met, not by vain efforts to re- 
vive a declining supernaturalism, but by the presentation of 
faith as a reality in human life, as a truth that has inspired and 
sustained the lives of men whom none can fail to revere. 

That such a method of presenting and enforcing religious 
truth has its own difficulties must be admitted. It may be ob- 
jected, for instance, that by far the most of those who have 
shown by their lives the power of faith have themselves been 
believers in that very supernaturalism which we would now set 
aside. Have we any right to take only half their testimony? 
Is it possible in this way to distinguish and divide beliefs, and 
to accept some, rejecting others ? The answer is simple : if the 
beliefs are in reality heterogeneous it is impossible to do other- 
wise. And as for our right to do it, there is surely no ground 
for assuming that, because no such distinctions were present in 
the minds of those who held the beliefs, the distinctions do not 
exist at all. The fact that there was no occasion for making 
any distinctions then need not prevent us from making them 
now. And what I would urge is that the preacher can train 
his hearers to appreciate the distinction between the enduring 
substance of faith and its passing forms with far less risk of 
mental disturbance and alarm if he is dealing with a historical 
subject-matter, than if he dealt directly and immediately with 
the beliefs which are held by his hearers themselves. For he 

*I do not mean by these distinctions to preclude an underlying identity. 
Vol. XI.— No. 3 23 
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then remains within the calm region of exposition instead of 
plunging into the heat and irritation of polemics. And yet he 
attains his end no less securely ; since the faculty of appreciat- 
ing the distinctions in question, once it has been trained, will 
infallibly come to operate on the beliefs which his hearers 
themselves hold, and cause people to receive without dismay 
conclusions from which they would otherwise have shrunk with 
the greatest dread and repugnance. A couple of examples will 
suffice to show what I mean. The doctrine of a second coming 
of Christ can hardly be said to have any significance at all for 
the Christianity of our own day. It has quite ceased to be 
vital for faith, and its discussion is incapable of rousing any 
genuine feeling in the minds of sensible people. And therefore 
when the preacher has shown in a purely historical way the 
great importance which the doctrine had in New Testament 
times — a thing which he ought to be able to do without giving 
offence — he has every opportunity to press home the distinction 
between what is permanent and what is transitory in the faith 
of the early disciples : in fact he has the feeling of his hearers 
entirely in his favor. Again, a great deal of the irritation 
which has been caused by controversies about Inspiration 
would have been avoided altogether if the doctrine had never 
been openly attacked. For the mere diffusion of a better his- 
torical knowledge is enough to make the more impossible forms 
of the doctrine plainly appear impossible, and such knowledge 
can usually be presented in a form which renders any objection 
drawn from the doctrine of inspiration arbitrary and absurd. 
Whereas, when the doctrine is attacked directly and particular 
historical instances are given by way of proof, a violent pre- 
judice is aroused from the outset, which the proofs in question 
are powerless to overcome, because when they are thus quoted 
apart from any context they make little or no impression, un- 
less indeed the impression of pedantic fault-finding. 

But there is another objection to the method here advocated 
which is not so easy to meet. When the preacher has thus time 
after time set before his hearers the blending of truth and error 
in all religious belief, — and it is in the very nature of the case 
that no absolute exceptions can be laid down — will there not 
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grow up in their minds a doubt whether there is any certain 
and enduring truth at all ? Now, of course, it may be replied, 
that it is the business of the preacher always to emphasize the 
truth in contrast with the error, and to show how the errors 
fall away and leave the truth unaffected, and how continuous 
change does not exclude progress and advance, and how it is 
the truth and not the error which has been the true cause of the 
power and the progress of religion. All this is very true, but 
I think it hardly meets the case. With the old supernaturalism 
there went also a conviction of the absoluteness of a certain 
system of religious doctrine. And when we abandon the super- 
naturalism we abandon this absoluteness too. Our religion, 
therefore in a sense is still in the making, and the perception 
of this fact is liable to induce a feeling of doubt and a despair 
of ever finding truth, against which the old supernaturalism 
was able in its own way to secure its adherents. I know there 
is a great theological school in our own day which would keep 
the absoluteness without the supernaturalism, but I cannot my- 
self see how such a position is capable of any completely logical 
defence. If, for instance, the fact, that the disciples of Jesus 
were firmly persuaded of his speedy return to earth to end the 
present system of things and inaugurate a new one, is a reason 
for discounting some part of their doctrines and even of their 
precepts, and if there is not a little ground for attributing a 
like persuasion to Jesus himself, it is hardly possible to deny 
that a similar discounting may have to be made in his own 
case. Indeed it is obvious enough that such a persuasion could 
hardly fail to affect pretty deeply the moral teaching of one in 
whom it was strongly present. And yet the recognition of such 
a possibility cannot but carry with it for those brought up in the 
traditional religion a feeling of hopelessness and miserable 
doubt. If a mind like that of Jesus, so wholly given up to 
divine truth as to appear its very image and expression, was not 
exempt from error, what hope have we left of any certainty? 
It cannot be denied, I think, that we are worse off in this re- 
spect than the old supernaturalism if supernaturalism had been 
both true in itself and a true part of faith. But then it is no 
use shutting our eyes to facts. And the facts in this case are, 
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that both from the side of religion and from the side of his- 
tory men are coming to see that the old supernaturalism is 
neither the one nor the other. And may we not urge, too, with 
a good deal of truth, that the religious despair which is apt to 
accompany the surrender of the absoluteness of the traditional 
system is largely an excessive reaction due to this previous ab- 
soluteness itself, and not wholly a result of any inherent neces- 
sity ? After all, it is not so much absolute truth that is in ques- 
tion as a faith sufficient for our needs. And it will hardly be 
disputed that, whatever may have been the shortcomings of 
primitive Christianity in respect of absolute truth, it was suffi- 
cient for the needs of the early Christians. And if from their 
day to ours religion has never failed to respond, in measure to 
man's need, may we not hope that to us too will be given a faith 
that is strong enough to live by ? At any rate the more we can 
be convinced by a sympathetic understanding of the Church's 
faith and life in the past that its faith was not in vain, the more 
shall we be assured that there has remained to us of that faith 
some truth that has a permanent significance and value. 

H. Barker. 
Edinburgh. 



ON THE RELATION OF SETTLEMENT WORK TO 
THE EVILS OF POVERTY. 

We are often told that poverty is due to three chief causes : 
lack of employment, vice, and crime. Undoubtedly these are 
determining causes, but are they, or is any one of them funda- 
mental? If there be a more fundamental cause of poverty, 
underlying all others, it is obviously important that it be widely 
recognized publicly. Efforts to diminish poverty by creating 
artificial and otherwise unneeded channels for labor, or by for- 
cible restriction of intemperance, or by attempts at prohibition 
of certain forms of crime and various forms of vice, are un- 
doubtedly at times efficacious, particularly as temporary expedi- 
ents where more effective methods are either unknown or for 



